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'ABSTRACT ' , . • ' , ' 

Approaches. to promoting justice education on a 
Ca'tholic university campus are considered, A model of* experiential 
learning for the sake of .justice/ based on the insights of iiberat^ion 
theology and resear^cli on cognitiire development* and style^ suggests . 
that there are a variety of instances Wthin campus life where skills 
of justice can be leatned. Another approach is that of programming 
centers^ which can be utilized on campus to ed^ucate for justice and 
to make justice education an integral part of the mission of the 
university* The conditions for institutionalizing these programming 
centers, for insuring an appropriate resource base for them^ and 
staffing approaches are examitied. The experiential learning model has 
four major movements: awareness of institutional dilemmas and success 
<e,xperienc€s of injustice and justice); critical reflection on 
dilemmas and successes to ^^derstand the social context of these 
experiences; creative formation of change models; and testing 
implications of change models i^i new 'situations through individual 
and group action that sustains or modifies the structures of the 
in'stitdtion. This model can help understand how students learn the 
skills of justice in sfettings such as residence hail^s^ student 
government^ apd curriculum development. The approach of programming 
centers^ or'' justice centers^, ^promotes recruitment aad retention of 
students and f?tculty committed to justice^ and facilitates 
scholarship and research on major justice issues (e.g, ^ racism^ world 
hunger). Reference is made to the concept of the pastcJrai circle and 
Kolb*s experiential learning model. (S8) ^ 
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ABSTRACT 



The: papei\develops 'two ideas which have been useful for 
promoting justice education on a University campus. The fir^t 
is ,a model of expg.i:ipnti^l learning for the sake of justice. This 
model/ based on the* insights of liberation theology and research 
•op cognitive devdlopmentSind style, s»ug*gest^ that there aVe ajya- 
tiety of instances within campus life where, skills of justice can 
be learned. The second idea is that of programming centers'* 
which can be utilized on campus to educate for justice and to make 
justice education an integral part of the mission of the University.^ 
The conditions fox institutionalizing these programming centers, 
for insuring an appropriate resource ba-se of them, and approachei 
to staffing them ai^e .discussed. 
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Introduction * , ... * 

♦ 

About eight years ago, a couple of us began a* gi'oup on the Uni^rsity of 
Pay ton canipus called Strategies for 'Res ponsible Development, The purposTe of 
this group was to bring together teachers and researchers who wanted to work 
on issues of third world development and international justice. This Strategies 
group has clearly been one of the major forces for justice education on our 
campus. For two years now, *I have been able to' look at justice education fromi 
another, and somewhat different, perspective, namely, the President's Office. 
Juxtaposing these two experiences has caus.ed a number of dilemmas in my 
thinking. Bringing these two experiences together has forced ji;ie to rethink 
"so^e of my earlier approaches to justice education. <a ' . 

In a large degree 'through the support of the Marianist community, the 
University of Dayton has been able to initiate many different efforts in justice 
education. Campus Ministry has also assisted with campus -wide programs of 
awareness, and action. 'The purpose of this presentation is not to give an over- 
view of these many programs and the people involved, but to share with you two 
ideas or concepts that I and others have found helpful iij^ promoting justice edu- 
cation. The first idea is the model of experiential learning which makes educa- 
ting for justice an integral part of the organizational and leadership processes 
at a Catholic college or university. The s<econd idea has to <io with the condi- 
tions under which "programming centers'' can be effective in educating for jus- 
tice and make justice education an integral part of the mission of the institution, 

\' ■ • • 

. Linking Faith and Justice Through Experiential Learning 

^ * In educating for justice we endeavar to develop with the learner two 
interrelated skills. First, the learner mu§t develop the skills that will allow 
him or her to continually work at personal conversion, thS.t change of hearty 
so necessary for. the reign of justice. The skills ol prayer, of Confronting 
the contradictibns and sin in one's own life^ of openness to tr^th, and a sense 
* of compassion all contribute to life long process of conversion. Secondly, the 
learner must develop the skills of change which allow him or her to analyze 
social structures', Ijp'^confront sinful and tinjust situations, and to create the 
donditibns of justice through'the trans fo'rmatid^i strttcti^res. .Both skills of 
personal and social transformation are nece;ssary. Our colleges and univer- 
sities must provide a number of contexts for learning these* skills of justice. 
I woiald like to* focus for a moment on ihe insmtiiitiohal context. - 

['■ ■ ' ' • 

All institutions, including our Catholic colleges and imiversities arfe 
touched with social sin. Yet, we would like to jielieve fhat, in some way, our. 
Catholic cblleges and universities also give withies s to the s.av^rig power of the" 
Lord .and His JKingdom. ^ Perhaps the.moSt difficult tHing for ug to accept ?i,S'^ 
administrator'^, faculty and students is the nrioaral'ambiValefnce of our 'own in^ 
stitutions. ' It is pa^rticularly difficult for an administrator to admit J>hat his 



or- her institution may have unju'st structures especially when we so strongly 
want it to be a community of faith and' jus'tice. Yet, it is the existence of in- 
justice or social sin v/ithin our iristitutions which provides one of the impor- 
tant contexts for learning the skills, of justicS>e. - ^ ' ^ » 

> Liberation Theology and the Pastoral Circle 

* ♦ - 

One-approach to confronting the e:fistence\of social sin ahd injustice in 
our institutions is sug^g^sted by the liberatibn 'theologians af'South America, 
Figure 1 illustrates 'the pastoral circle. of circle of praxis Vhich comes .dut* 
of the writings of Segundo [4] and Freire*[l], ' The four movements of this 
/pastoral circle are outlined by HoUfind arid Henroit'[2, pp. 3 and 4] as fallows 

' ^ : . * ' • , . . \ • 

* ' The first moment in the pastoral circle' and the.basds for 
.any pastoral* action --is #xperierice. - *The lived experiences 
of individuals and communities must be the foundation for all ^ . - ' 
pastoral responses. What people are feeling, what they are 
undergoing, how they are responding^-- these -are the experl- \ 
encQs that constitute primary data, ' * . . ' : 

• ^ - • • V • • « 

These experiences fcnust be understood in the richness of. ^* ^ 
alljtfieir inter:relationships, 'Thi& is the task of social analysis , - 
the second moment' in the pastoral circle. Social analy^i^ ex- • 
amines causes, probes consequences^ delineates linkages, ^ and ^ 
identifies actors. It \ielps make sense of expee-iences by-p&tting' 
themdnto. a broader picture and drawing th6^ connections between 
them, ' . ^ ' ' . . t ^ 

*The jJiijrd mome^^t'is theological feflection^ an effort to ' 
undel^stand more broadly And dieeply the analyzed experience, - 
in the light of living fa'i'th, scripture, chur<^, soqial teaching,' 
and the resources of traditiotu^ The Word of Go|i brought to 
bear upon the 'situati«qn raises new questions, suggests new f 
insights, and,ppens new response^, 

• Since the purpose of the pastpral circle is action, the 
''^ fourth 'moment -in thfe circle is crucial; pastbral planning. 
In the light of experiences- analyzed and reflected upon, 
what respons.e,is called for'by individuals and by communi- 
ties? How sho^uld the response he designed in order, to be 
most e^tfective? ^ , • "a 

A r.esponse of ^action in a particular situation brings 
about a situation- of new experiences'. . Theae experiences 
^ - in turn call ^^or moral analysis, reflection; and planning, ' 
Thus,, the pastoral circle continues without final conclusion. 



Place Figure 1: about here 



^ IJ we assiafne for a moment th^t the skills of learning justice through con- 
fronting 'social sin and injustice in our institutions is analogous to the pastoral 
circle which comes out of the South American context, then several conclusions 
might be drawn. Among these conclusions are: 



1.. A person's experience within an institution, particiilarly 
a personal experience of injustice, is an entry into ' 
learning the sl5:ills of justice* / . , - ' 

' ' ' ' ■ ' (N* ' 

2. Critical reflection is necessary to identify and structure ^ 
the causes, consequences and linkages which -contribute 
to* an experience of injustice within the institution. . • %" 

, V ^3. ' Catholic Ghristianfiljumanism- gives .us a" context out-of which 
to xznderstand our'analyzed institutional 'experience. Catholic 
Christian Hximanism is a resource which, help.s Us raise new 
questions, provides us with symbols and in:^ges for new-in^ ^ 
sights and liberates within us a. creature respons^. , 



4. 'Learning 'for justices requires that we, as individuals, 
grpups, and institutions take some action which will 
^ transfojrm our institutional cohtext. 

Kolb's Experjiential Learning Model ' * , ^ ' \ ' ' 

Altiioii^the^ pastoral circle cbmes out of a completely diTferent context, * 
, it has many similarities to David JColb*s experiential learning model. Kolb, an 
uDrganizatipnal psychologist, developed the model of how people learn in organi- 
zational settings. • The^ model represents the integration of many concepts fro^a 
the re'search on cbgnitative devplopmeht and cognitive style. The four move-^ 
ments of this niodel are illustrated in Figure 2* 'The learners '^must be alJle to^ 
involvfe themselves fxilly, openly, and without biaS in new experiences; they 
muat be able to-obaerve and reflect on these experiences frogfoL many perspectives 
they must be able to create concepts* thai integrate their observations into logical 
ly SQXind theories; aj^xd they must use these theories to make decisions and solve 
problems^»' [3, p. 236]. - * ^ 



Place Figure 2: about here 
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' The experiential learning model both complements and enriches the 

- pastoral circle in a, number of important ways\ ' First, there is a sound educa- 
tional theory to support the process of learning the. skills of justice that is sug- 
gested by the pastoral circle. Second, the experiential learning model chal- 
lenges the pastoral circle approach by widening the range of experiences at- 
tended to in the process of ^learning. The pastoral circle approach tends to 
focus on the experience of injustice; the experiential learning model also ex- 
amines 'the positive experiences of justice that occur within an institution. 

The social analysis of the pastoral circle often regards social structures 
'with suspicion; the experiential learning model also examines the life-giving 
nature of the social structures; 

The experiential learning model utilizes a cognitive developmental 
^ theory of human growth as one of it^ resources. The learning process aug- 
gested by the pastoral circle is a development one. The work of Kohlberg and 
many others can, be a guide in the facilitation of young adults in the prpcess of 
learning the skills of justice. 

Learning Justice in an Institutional Context ' . * * 

Let'me pull together several of the ideas that have been presented into 
a model for learning justice in an institutional context. If we accept the fact 
that our institutions are morally ambigious, i. e^ they are at once an experience 
of justice and injustice, of grace and' of social sin, then our institutions can' 
provide the context for learning the skills of justice. Combining the insigftts 
of the pastoral'circle and the Kolb'sk experiential learning model and then^ 
applying them to the context of an institution of higher learning, suggest^ the 
model given in Figure, 3. 



Place Figure 3: about here 



This model describes a process for learning justice within an institutional 
context. As with previous models, this modjel has four major mpvements: 

Awareness ^of institutional dilerfimas and success ; Awarenes s 
of experiences of injustice (institutional dilemmas) and of 
jl justice (institutional successes) constitutes the starting for 

learning anc%Jbhe pri-ma^y-data-jused in learning. 

Critical reflection on dilemmas and successes: These 

experiences must be understood in a social context. The 

experiences of both justice and injustice have causes, ^ * 

they have consequences for people of the institution, they 

Are linked to other situations, and involve different actors. " ^ 

Critical reflection helps develop an understanding of thi's 

social context. ^ ^ * ' 

8 ■ 



Creative formation of change models ; Under.standing the 
; experiences of* injustice arid justice within an 'institution 
;leadfi .to the ,question> **What can be done to maintain 
and enriifc the experiences of justice and to modify, 

change, or transform the experiences Of injustice? , ^ 
^. This challenges the learner to formulate models of ' ' . 

change. To generate the insights for these models, ^ ' 

^ . the resources of- living faith' and of the intellect must ) 

be utilized. The -formation of images and models of * * 

" change open us to new questions-, new insights, and ' > ' 

^ new sensitivities. • 

Testing implications of change models in new situations ; ^ 
Reflection on experience and forination of change models 
challeng^e the 'learner to plan individual and group action 
which will sustain, modify, or transform the structures 
of the institution. The leather confronts th^ question, 

"How can_I_create*a mor.e jupt situation?** ^ i ' * ^ - 

J " ' ■ ' ' ^ . ' . I 

This model has suggested many applications to u^ at the University of 
jSayton. ^The model Helps us understand how students learn the skills of justice 

a wide, variety of ^settings, such as, residence halls, student government, 
student newspaper, changing curricxilxin^, and pUnning for the future of the 
-ihstitufion. During the discussion^ I will be glad to explore some of these ' ^ 
.^Applications. ^ ' * » ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

^Programming. Centers Which Prqlmote Justice * / ' 

f , \ • , ' ■ . " --^ ' 

. ' A -second idea that has beeA utilized in the' promotion of justice educa- 

/>- tion is that of'^'programihing c'enter's^ I apologize for the word; it is a bit of 
J jargon and not very suggestive of the reality which we are attempiting to, describe. ^ 
I I have tried the term •'^^nters of excellence, " but that to<5k us down a wrong 
:l path. • . • . ^ 



:> 



Over the la^t eight. years^we have been w'orking with "centers, " i. e.> the* 
intentional clustering of people for a common task and .utilization of a'^rogram- 
ming'» approach to accomplish that task. Through the resources] of the Marianists 
and thQ collaboration o^ Marianist and lay faculty, three centers were set up, 
namely, * ' * ' v , >. 

The Office of Educational , Services ; a group mainly in our 
V ' School of Education that aimed to enhance policy making 
based on relevant knowledge and valu'e commitments. ^ 



The Office for Moral and Religious Education; A groxip 
^ mainly from the Religious Studies Department which 

aimed to enhance the joint planning and sponsorship of , ^ 

Vjrontinuing education efforts for adults in the area of 
. . values moral and religious education, ' * ' . 

Strategies for Responsible Development; - Aminterdis- 
ciplipafy group froni several Sectors of the University " / 
. which aimed to p^romote distributive justice through edu- 
cation and awareness, ^ ' • 

All of theses caters have had a justice^orientalion from the beginning. 
Over all, these centers haye been successful: Major f^rojects have. been vujider- 
takei^. .The -merger of C^athc'lic schools has proceeded with sound data, inform- 
ed judgments, and a sense of justice. The awareness of justice ^ssues has in- 
creased through research, teaching, and continuing e'ducation. The University 
has a major development project in Niger. A proposal for an international de- 
velopment minor is before the Academic CoUncil pf the College of Arts and 
Sciences. .There are numerous others. Yet; one question is continually per- 
plexing and bothersome to me and others; '^Have^we really institution^ilized 
these centers at the University of Payton? v some ways the answe J is clear- 
ly .*\Yes, but in many important ways **No. " I would like to share some re- 
flection's that haVe come ou't of pondering this ques.tiori,' I want -to explore some 
of the conditions for implementirig "programming. cefiter^»' whicfe promote justic< 

' . » " \. 

• Purpois^e of Prograxtmiing Centers , \ ^ 

One helpful way to structure our reflecti^ and exploration on program- 
ming centers is to focus our thinking around three questions: ''WHAT are pro- 
.gramming centers?'", " WHY would* you create plrogramihirtg- centers? and 
"HOW do you create programming centers?'* The WHAT of programming 
centers is pretty straightforward. It is a clustering of people to work .together 
on a conamon task which is related^ the mission of , the University. In our case, 
we are talking aljout centers where pfeople are clustered for the task of educating 
for justice and promoting justice, Both*df these tasks are constitutive elements 
of our mission. , ^ 

The concept of center and of center building is at least recognized by the 
faculty ^n.almost every campus. For example^, we are ending a workshop ^spon- 
sored by^ the Center for Experiential Learning. The Center for Experiential 
Learning part of the Center for Social and Pastoral Ministry, Our program 
is t|eing held in the Center l9r Continuing Education. Yet, the question of in- • 
stitutionalizing a center on a (Sampus rdmains somewhat mysterious. 



TheVe are a numl^er oi interesting reasons WHY you woiald'want prograip- 
ming .cent:ers that promote justice and justice education on the campus. At this 
point, I will utilise the. term ^'justice centers*' to indicate programming centers 
which promote justice and justice education. The following reasons seem to me 
to be important: 

1. Justice centers allow us'ta attract and retain faculty 
who are interested in and are committed to justice 
education. ^Faculty with a commitment to justice are 
a necessary **leaven'' for a Catholic institution. Justice 
: ' centers can provide a peer support group for faculty*. * - 

i . * 

Z\ Justice centers allow us to attract students, who arfe in-- 
terested in and committed to justice. The 'activity of 
the cehters proyide'a catalyst to stud,ents>£or develop- , * ) 

ing the Skills of living justly. If there is to be a dis- , ' 



tin ctive^ difference in our graduates; l^hen their com- 
^mitment to justice must be one of them. 

3. ^ /-Jdstice^opnters cStn facilitate scholarship and research- 

on major' justipe issues, e^ g. racism, world hunger,' 
etc. Justice Centers can be a catalyst t9 our intellectual 
• ministry, to the Church and the world; 

4. Viable justice centers can make explicit and manifest 
the University's commitment to justice. * 



\ 



1 



^ The importance df any of these purposes will depend on the .type of emphasis 
at you have in the justie/e center. ' ' 

Some Guidelines on Building Justice Centers . * . . 

There is no right and prbper way to answer the question of HOW we create 
justice cehters on campuses. Yet, I believe there are^ some guidelines that mayj 
be very Jielpful in'building justice centers. The guidelines. are intintively developed 
f^om our experience^at the yqiversity cif Daytoij. 'Through conversations, I have 
been able ftsk^^^ify most of them. ^ ' . ^ _ * 

1. Initially the mission of the justice center must be a ' . 

^ ' clearly and narro,v/ly defined mis.sion. " 



A major failure in initiating justice centers is tihe 
lack of a clearly'defined and*narrowly focused xnis- 
sion./ Without this mission, efforts are diffused 



,and little effective progress is made. This laclc- 
of clarity an^ focus in a mission s^tfement can 
be the resiilt pf fuzzy thinking about what the ^oun-- * 
ders of the centeV wan^'to accomplish, or a desire 
to he all things to all. people. A clear njission • • ' 

■ allows for directed worlt effdrt and relatively un- 
distorted communication. The mission of the- jus- 
tice' fenter caft^broaden once- a solid record of ' 
several. years of performance has been ei9tablish,ed. 

There must be a critical mass^^ of staff. 

For a justice center to happen, people must 
spend time v^^ith it and spend lots of time. There 
must be a director of the center arid a couple of 
associates, who. can spend at least half^.their time 
dedicated to the center. There must b| a secre- 
tary/administrative assisl:arit-who can coordinate 
and provide cont^nxiity for 'the'center: ^Foy reasons ^ : 
that will be more obvious later, the professional ' 
staif of the center shoxild hol^ rank and t^nurd in 
•the academic departments. * A critical mass'* of* 
at least three people/helpe proyide the peer sup- - 
Portland encouragement tha.t is needed to develop' » 
ttte center. ' The*»'critical mass" is also important 
'for the .intellectual diversity necessary to ffromote 
the work of the center. $ , ' 

' . ■ ^ ' 

I 4 • 

There must be adequate resou3;ces to support the eente 

♦ 

To assemble t^e* critical mass of staff needed for the 
ceAter requires resources. There must also be re- 
Sources to cover ope'ratjdns, travel, and publica-' 
tion&. It is my opinion that about $75, 000 ^o$150, 000 
annually^ is reqiiired to run a justice ceniter'at an' ef- " 
fe^tiye level. iLesser fiihding is possible, but yqu 
are frraddng off long-term viability lor short-term 
^ effectiveness. . . ' 



The' funds for*Si:^(p|)ort of a justice ^center <^an come 
frorn a variety^of sources. An institution can utilize 
its operating*^budget to support the center. Ai^ojtKer * 
source' of fxinds would fxintj research or^'consuf^ing 
services. Cai^ must be ta^ken that: these activities - 
fit within the^'fiiissionT'of the center. Endorsements 
are another importairt source ^for funding justice 
centers on campuses. • / ^ 



4. The centfer'must bej strongly linked to the organiza- 
tional Structure, but'not dominated by the organiza-^ 
tional culture. 

Being strongly linked to the insiitutipnal structure is 
^ * hard to define. Youtran easily jgive more negative 

examples than positive ones, su^h as not being on 
mailing lists or ignored on organizational charts. * 
. One important linkage is that of the top administra- 
tion the Presidep|> the Provost and the Deans -- 
they must be strongly supportive and encour^-ging, 
, of the justice center. Support is shown by helping 
to articulate the mission of the center, defending 
^ ' the center at budget time,^ and malcing certain the 

^ c^enter is. part of the long7range planning of the 

institut^Op. • ' . 

• By the term "organizational culture^^ we mean th'e 
learned beliefs,' values, and characteristic patterns, 
of behavior that exist within the institution. Tradi- . ^ 
tional. academic cultures work agaipst justice centers; 
the cultufe tends to bfe oriented around discipline and . 
states and rewards are given^for performance in tra- 
ditional departments. For justice centers to thrive, 
we must reward faculty for participating in^Ahese 
activities. "At the same time faculty in theseN:enters ; 
' iilust earn the respect of their colleaguf^s by per- 
formance in one of the traditional disciplines. The 
, control of the centers of excellence should be with 
' ' " the De|in'or the Provost. Budgets for justice cen- 

' ^ ters that are controlled by department chairpersons * 

^ hav6 a tendency to be absorbed by those departments.* 

5. Theire must be a balance between' stability and change - 

within the center. * . y 

• ^ ' . ' ^ ^ " c 

•^ Th^^je'-is a need for continuity and adaptability within 
. ^ the justice center. Strong leadership, must be prb- . " ' ' 

vided in order to develop the center and to provide 
^ continuity for it. liiere also should be a-process • 
for introducing n«^w personnel into the center so that' 
new ideas and new vitality are an ongoing part of the 
center.' * . " 

Much more can be said on developing justise centers on campus.. I am 
sure we will discuss many practical issues durihg our discussion period.^^ 
/ ' . ^ ■ ' * ' ■ ' " 
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Summary 

This paper has developed two ideas for protnoting justice education within 
the institutional context of a Catholic University. ^ llie first idea was the concept 
of experiential learning for the sake of justice. and how it can be promoted in,a • 
variety;:^of settings within the campus community, The second was. an exploration 
of the conditions for iiistitutionalizing programming centers which promote justice 
actd justice education. /* • ' ' • j 
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Figure 2: Kolb^s Experiential Learning Model, 
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Figure 3: teaming Justice in an liistitutional Context 
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Notp: Persons intereste4 in the Justice Education 'effort 
at the University of Da^ton^should, contact: 

Sister Estella Ibarra, F. M. L 
Strategies for Responsible Development 
Box 218 , ' , 

Universify of Daytorj** • \, 
Dayton, Ohio. 45469 
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